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judged or passed upon have to be estimated in relation to some
third thing, some further end. With respect to that, they are means,
or instrumental values.
We may imagine a man who at one time thoroughly enjoys
converse with his friends, at another the hearing of a symphony;
at another the eating of his meals; at another the reading of a
book; at another the earning of money, and so on. As an apprecia-
tive realization, each of these is an intrinsic value. It occupies a
particular place in life; it serves its own end, which cannot be
supplied by a substitute. There is no question of comparative
value, and hence none of valuation. Each is the specific good
which it is, and that is all that can be said, In its own place, none
is a means to anything beyond itself. But there may arise a situa-
tion in which they compete or conflict, in which a choice has to
be made. Now comparison comes in. Since a choice has to be made,
we want to know the respective claims of each competitor. What
is to be said for it? What does it offer in comparison with, as
balanced over against, some other possibility? Raising these ques-
tions means that a particular good is no longer an end in itself,
an intrinsic good. For if it were, its claims would be incomparable,
imperative. The question is now as to its status as a means of
realizing something else, which is then the invaluable of that
situation. If a man has just eaten, or if he is well fed generally
and the opportunity to hear music is a rarity, he will probably
prefer the music to eating. In the given situation that will render
the greater contribution. If he is starving, or if he is satiated with
music for the time being, he will naturally judge food to have
the greater worth. In the abstract or at large, apart from the
needs of a particular situation in which choice has to be made,
there is no such thing as degrees or order of value.
Certain conclusions follow with respect to educational values.
We cannot establish a hierarchy of values among studies. It is
futile to attempt to arrange them in an order, beginning with one
having least worth and going on to that of maximum value. In
so far as any study has a unique or irreplaceable function in ex-
perience, in so far as it marks a characteristic enrichment of life,
its worth is intrinsic or incomparable. Since education is not a
means to living, but is identical with the operation of living a